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Arriva, west coast of—meditated inter- 
ference of France with British right, 
183. Rival claims of the French and 
English to the possession of Portendic, 
190—French encroachments, 192—on 
what grounds, 193—aggressions upon 
British vessels, 194— insulting conduct 
of a French officer, 196—attempt to 
justify the blockade of the coast, 197. 

Agapés, theory respecting their origin, 
their resemblance to pagan rites, 

Algiers — cannot be long retained by 
France, 181 — origin of the French 
aggression, 184--explanations demanded 
by England, ibid.—assurances given, 
ibid.—they are disregarded, 188. 

Allegories—authority for their adoption, 
= application toa Christian meaning, 

American consul in Tahiti—remonstrates 
with Queen Pomari respecting the 
order for the departure of the Catholic 
missionaries, 377—refutes the asser- 
tions of the methodist missionary, 382 
—-writes to the French consul at Valpa- 
raiso, 385—and to the French commo- 
dore off Chili, 391. 

America, United States of—revenue de- 
rived from lands, 82. 

Anglo-Norman literature, 121—partiality 
of our ancestors for metrical romance, 
ibid.—celebrated poets, 125—chanson 
de Roland, 126— Lays of Marie de 
France, 131. 

Arabs, their enthusiasm in the cause of 
Mehemet Ali against Turkey, 459. 

Arena, house of, of the republican faction 
in Corsica, 2—the Arenas are banished 
by Bonaparte from France, 7. 

Ariosto, remarks on Rose’s translation, 
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Association at Lyons for aiding foreign 
missions, 368—its funds bestowed with- 
out distinction of countries to which 
missions belong, ibid.—Catholics of the 
United Kingdom should contribute 
_ good offices in concert with it, 
. 

for colonizing New Zealand, plan 
-_ objects of, 91—their church policy, 


Atropos, one of the weird sisters, 38— 
a Greek allegorical being, its peculia- 
rity, ibid.—common opinion assigned 
to her the office of cutting the thread 
of life, 64—the end of human life 
ascribed to her, 67. 

Aylmers (the) by Mr. Griffin, notice of, 
515. 


Black Prince (Edward, the) espoused the 
cause of Peter the Cruel, 404—through 
whose agency, ibid. 

Berna, magnetic experiment tried by 
him, 223—its failure, ibid. 

Bernadotte, efforts of Pozzo di Borgo to 
induce him to join the coalition against 
France, 12. 

Bede, his description of the manner in 
which our ancestors played and sung, 
121. 

Bequests for promoting the knowledge of 
the Catholic religion, declared valid by 
the Master of the Rolls, 271. 

Breton poetry, its connexion with Nor- 
mah poetry, 105—testimonies to its 
origin and antiquity, 106. 

Binns’ work on Ireland, 410—his endea- 
vours to become acquainted with the 
country, ibid.—his defence of the peo- 
ple from the charges of idleness, cruelty 
and recklessness, 412—his hostility to 
emigration from Ireland, 423. . 
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Brittany, affinity between its inhabitants 
and those of Cornwall and Wales, 106 
—was never subjugated, but passed by 
marriage into the possession of Hugh 
Capet’s descendants, 107—its bards 
and jongleurs, 110—fabulous legends, 
113. 


Bible, Catholics not forbidden to read its 
approved version, but the Protestant 
version, which is believed to be, in 
many places, corrupted, 433—objec- 
tions to its indiscriminate perusal with- 
out note or comment, ibid. 

Bishoprics in Ireland, abolition of several 
by Lord Grey, 493 — O’Connell’s 
avowed indifference to the measure, 
494—Catholic members of Parliament 
guiltless of any participation in it, 494. 

Bonaparte, (House of ) of the Republican 
faction in Corsica, 2—Bonaparte en- 
deavours to procure from Austria the 
surrender of Pozzo di Borgo, after 
the campaign of 1809, 10—his interview 
with Metternich in 1813, 13—his over- 
tures for peace, at Chatillon, in 1814, 
1 


Boyne-water (the) by Mr. Banim, notice 

of, 515. 

Byron (Lord) remarks on his ‘ Beppo” 
and “Don Juan,” 397—the disciples 
of his school have renounced the cha- 
racter of epic chivalry, 398. 


Canada, revolt of, occasioned by the in- 
attention of England to its remon- 
strances, 408. 

the most eligible lands not in the 
hands of Government, 81— population 
of the upper province in 1832, 85. 

Catacombs of Rome, their discovery 
during the pontificate of Sixtus V, 96 
—inquiries of the learned respecting 
them, 97 —connexion between the 
paintings, and other remains found 
therein, and the classic ait of the 
Romans, 98—they existed before the 
Christians began to use them, ibid.— 
the latter laid aside their profane appli- 
cation, and invested them with a deep 
and holy significancy, 99. 

Charles I, his statutes concerning the 
University of Dublin contained nothing 
of a sectarian tendency, 288. ° 

—— his intercession with the Parliamen- 
tary commissioners in favour of two 
young men sentenced to death for 
robbery, 363—not attended to, ibid. 

Clavell (John) his highway exploits, 351 
—sues for pardon in verse, and obtains 
it, ibid. 


Castlereagh (Lord) his mission to the 
Emperor of Russia in 1814, 16. 

Candia, possession of retained by Mehe- 
met Ali, 459. 

Catholics of the United Kingdom should 
contribute their good offices, in concert 
with the Association at Lyons, in aid 
of foreign missions, 368—should re- 
lieve the wants of their brethren in 
distant quarters of the globe, 370— 
which may be effected by the weekly 
donation of the most insignificant 
sums, 371. 

in Ireland, persecuted by Protes- 
tants, and forced to vote against their 
consciences, 252—sufferers alike with 
Protestants from the prevailing out- 
rages, 254. 

—— eligible to scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 283—site of the 
college and grounds granted by them, 
290—excluded through the bye laws of 
the college board, 298—mode of pro- 
curing the abolition of the sacramental 
test imposed, 304. 

missionaries in Tahiti, violent pro- 
ceedings of the methodist missionary 
against them, 372—he attempts to 
oppose them, 374 — they obtain an 
audience of the Queen, ibid.—are sent 
away at the instigation of the methodist 
missionary, 387—Catholic bishop’s let- 
ter to the methodists, 389. 

—— mission to the Gambia Island, 372 
—its success, 373. 

—— priests of Ireland, virulent abuse 
of them by Dr. Meyler, 475. 

—— members of Parliament accused of 
perjury by Dr. Philpotts, 486—utter 
fallacy of his arguments in proof of the 
charge, 487—Guiltless of any partici- 
pation in Lord Grey’s measure of 
abolishing several Irish bishoprics, 494. 

oaths, not violated by the arguments 
of Catholic members of Parliament in 
the debates on the Tithe Question, 492 
—refusal of the bishop of Malta to 
take the oaths brought by Dr. Philpotts 
in aid of his charge of perjury against 
the Catholic members, 495. 

—— Religion, consolations derived from 
it by the poor Irish, 438. 

-—— religion in Elgin, 267—persecuted 
in Russia, 267—its progress in Ger- 
many, 268. 

Church strengthened by the attacks 
of the Church of England, 308—its 
offices, how performed, 314—excel- 
lence and beauty of its breviary ad- 
mitted by Protestant writers, 315—its 
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traditional practices ever kept inviolate, 

321—-decrees of reform issued by it at 

various times, 326 — instruments for 

reforming its abuses, how different from 
Protestant reformers, 327—~its consis- 
tency, 331--early records of the sacri- 
fice of the mass, ibid.—spirit of prose- 
lytism inherent in it as a steady desire 
to bring others to the possession of the 
truth, 334, 

Catholic Church reproached by Protestant 
writers with ignorance and credulity, 
118—the charge unjust and uncandid, 
tbid.--her province is to improve the 
heart, not to sway the iutellect, ibid. 

— Relief Bill of 1827, Sir Robert 
Peel’s warning of its tendency, 262— 
his words prophetic of the Tory policy 
now attempted to be enforced, ibid. 

—— press in Germany, 269. 

Catholicism in France, attacks against it 
of the press, and of incredulity under 
the guise of spiritualism, 146. 

Catullus, poem by, on the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, 55—the subject 
treated according to Roman prejudices 
and opinions, ibid. 

Chaucer, some of his illustrations taken 
from Armorica, 108. 

Christianity, its comparative influence 
when introduced among civilized and 
uncivilized nations, 115. 

Compact between a state and its subjects, 
would be a political absurdity, 490. 

Collegians (the) by Mr. Griffin, notice of, 
516. 


Corsica, character of its inhabitants, 1. 

Constitution of England does not recog- 
nize mutilated power in the representa- 
tive of the people, 491. 

Commons (House of) paramount duty of 
its members, to bear their part in the 
public deliberations, 491. 

Clotho, one of the weird sisters, 38—a 
Greek allegorical being, its peculiarity, 
ibid.—the beginning of human life as- 
cribed to her, 67. 

Controversy between the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches, its present state, 
278—affords an involuntary testimony 
in favour of the latter, ibid. 

Colonization scheme for Ireland, in con- 
junction with private companies, objec- 
tions to it, 421. 

Colonization (system of) in South Aus- 
tralia, 82 -- improved principles of, 
adapted to New Zealand, 88. 

Cologne (Archbishop of) measures taken 

by him to maintain the purity of the 

Catholic dogmas, 233—artifice of Prus- 
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sia towards him respecting a previous 

convention as to mixed marriages, 237 
—his pastoral letter, 239—his tolerant 
and conciliatory spirit, 240—his reply 
to the demand of Prussia, 241—he is 
arrested, 242 — dissatisfaction of the 
Rhenish provinces, 243—allocution of 
Gregory XVI on the subject, 244. 

Croppy (the) by Mr. Banim, notice of, 
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Church Reform distinctly intimated by 
Lord Grey, 493—who abolished ten 
Trish bishoprics, ibid. 

Church of England, its attacks prove 
beneficial to the Catholic Church, 308 
—antiquity and apostolicity of its watch- 
words, ibid.— reforms called for, ac- 
cording to Protestant writers, would 
lead to a return to Catholic practices, 
312—its offices admitted to need emen- 
dation, 313—have been gradually cur- 
tailed, 316—its liturgy substituted for 
the Catholic Service, 319. 


Declaration against Popery made by her 
Majesty in the House of Lords, sug- 
gesting matter for deep and painful 
reflection, 265. 

Deluge (History of) as recorded in scrip- 
ture, resemblance of the fable of 
Deucalion to it, 102. 

Dissenters eligible to scholarships and fel- 
lowships in the University of Dublin, 
- 283— excluded through the bye-laws 
of the college board, 298—mode of 
procuring the abolition of the sacra- 
mental test imposed, 304, 


Ela (Countess of Salisbury) when removed 
to a fortress in Normandy, was dis- 
covered by a knight under a minstrel’s 
garb, 123, 

England, peaceful attitude of, towards 
other powers, 179—is utterly ignorant 
of all that appertains to Ireland, 408— 
disregards the remonstrances of Canada, 
ibid. 

aspect of its people strongly con- 

trasted with the appearance of the 

people of Ireland, 439—duty imposed 
upon it of raising the latter to a level 
with herself, ibid. 

——cordial disposition of the Irish people 
to cultivate its friendship, 480. 

Enfantin elected supreme father of the 
St. Simonians, 162 — proclamation is- 
sued by him, 168—blasphemous ex- 
pression of one of his followers, 169— 
his trial, 169—his present obscurity, 
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Essex (The Countess of) a tragedy, b 
J. Shepherd, 406. 

English party in Ireland, degrading con- 
sequences of their perverse domination, 
480. 

Elizabeth grants a charter for the foun- 
dation of the University of Dublin, 
285—which contains nothing in favour 
of the ascendancy of any sect or party, 
288. 

—— 43rd act of her reign was the foun- 
dation of the Poor Laws, 426. 

Emigrants, proposed selection of, for the 
colonies, 85. 

Emigration should be promoted by means 
of the purchase-money of land, 83— 
system of, ibid. 

-— from Ireland, objections to, 419, 423. 

Episcopal authority, appealed to by Pro- 
testants, 310—it exists in all countries 
that have remained Catholic, ibid.— 
consequences of a departure from it, 
311. 

Egypt, its invasion by the French re- 
sisted by Mehemet Ali, 441—who is 
appointed Pasha, 448—British expedi- 
tion in favour of the Mamelukes, 451— 
re-embarks without effecting its object, 
ibid.— all the countries watering the 
Nile are united to it by Mehemet Ali, 
455. 


Fate, supposed to be governed by the 
weird sisters, 37— importance ascribed 
to it by the ancients, ibid. — Greek 
allegory respecting it, 38—how under- 
stood in the religion of ancient Rome, 
40—the fates of men, of nations, and 
of the gods, warring against each other, 
43 — allotted by the weird sisters 
through the instrumentality of words 
and songs, 59—the lots imparted by it 
were supposed to depend upon the 
degrees of the zodiac, 66. 

France, population of, now divided into 
two classes, papists and free-thinkers, 
145—meditates interfering with British 
rights in the west of Africa, 183. 

Fairies, represented as dangerously hos- 
tile to the early professors of Chris- 
tianity, 116 —as afterwards claiming 
the privileges of men and of christians, 
ibid.—alleged marriage of a fairy with 
Guy de Lusignan, 117. 

Fasting and abstinences, Protestant prin- 
ciples and practice thereon at variance, 
$21--strictly adhered to by Catholics, 
323 


Florence Macarthy, by Lady Morgan, 
notices of, 500. 
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Gambier islands, Catholic mission °to, 
872—the inhabitants become attached 
to it, 372—build chapels and destroy 
their idols, 373. 

Greece, its legends and fables adopted by 
the old Roman religion, 34—Greek 
allegory respecting fate and the weird 
sisters, 38—opinions respecting the 
triple number, 44— Greek names when 
first introduced into Italy, 52—nuptial 
ceremonies as described in the poem of 
a Roman poet, Catullus, on the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis, 55. 

arrival of Ibrahim Pasha with an ar- 
my, 457—he evacuates the’ country,459. 

Greek insurrection, its progress, 457 —the 
Sultan summons Mehemet Ali to crush 
it, ibid. 

Gregory XVI, his allocution respecting 
the treatment by Prussia of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, 244. 

Governess, condition ofa, in England, 69. 

Good shepherd, image of, derived from 
the words of our Saviour, 102—a sym- 
bolic type already used by the ancients 
in adorning their graves, 103, 

Ghost-hunter, the, by Mr. Banim, notice 
of, 515. 

Gypsies, their introduction into England 
in the reign of Henry VIIT, 343. 


Haunam (Richard) his popularity as a 
highwayman, 364. 

Hermés (Professor) his doctrine respect- 
ing the foundation of faith, 233—con- 
demned at Rome, ibid.—Prussia at- 
tempts to suppress the papal brief, ibid. 

Hereditary rights, what would the conse- 
quences of their abolition, 174. 

Highwaymen, their origin, 536—their 
reputation as recorded by the Chief 
Justice in the reign of Henry VI, 321 
—they avoided mortal violence, 342— 
tules and regulations by which they 
were governed, 353—the race declined 
in the reign of Queen Anne, 367— 
records of their humanity, ibid. 

Hind (John) his highway renown, 355— 
fights for Charles II, ibid.—is taken, 
357—condemned to death, and glories 
in his loyalty to the last, 358. 

Hind (James) his exploits on the high 
roads, 361—attacks, amongst others, 
Oliver Cromwell, 361. 


Ibrahim Pasha, lands in Greece with an 
army, 457—evacuates it, 459—besieges 
and takes St. John d’ Acre, ibid. 

Italy, origin of its ancient inhabitants, 34 
--Greek names when first introduced 
into it, 52. 
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Treland, violent language at Protestant 
meetings in that country, 247—cases 
of outrages, 250—its landlords more 
powerful for evil than any government 
can be for good, 254—objects of its 
revilers, 261———its connexion with 
England, 407—who is, nevertheless, 
ignorant of all that appertains to the 
sister island, 408 — disastrous effects 
of such ignorance, 409—difficulties in 
the way of its removal, ibid.—illibe- 
rality of English travellers in that 
country, ibid. —its natural advantages 
and actual misery, 411—advantages of 
the small farm system, 415—its success 
on several estates, 416—means of im- 
proving the resources of the country, 
420—its grievances, and remedies to 
be applied, 428—its southern peasantry 
bear marks of the Spanish race, 438— 
its actual condition misrepresented by 
Dr. Meyler, 479—degrading conse- 
quences of the perverse comination of 
the English party, 480——Tory jus- 
tice designed for it, 484—the tithes a 
standing cause of popular vexation, 
488, 

Irving, his agreement with St. Simon re- 
specting the regeneration of the human 
race, 155. 

Irish scenery ‘and lakes, description of 
their beauty, 435. 

Irish people not naturally turbulent, 412 
—their industry proved by the eager- 
ness with which their services are 
availed of in England, ibid.--their 
honesty, 413—their disposition to com- 
mit outrages greatly exaggerated, 414 
—means of raising them from their 
present condition, ibid.—their ready 
confidence in their superiors, 430— 
their resignation to their hard destiny, 
ibid. —refutation of the charge of drunk- 
enness alleged against them, ébid.— 
their satirical humour, 431 — insults 
heaped upon their clergy and religion, 
434—ipveterate enmity borne to them 
by the Society of Friends, 435—ab- 

surdity of Dr. Meyler’s proposed mea- 
sures of coercion, 482—their cordial 
disposition to cultivate the friendship 
of England, 480. 
Trish novels and novelists, review of, 495. 


James I, his charter empowering the uni- 
versity of Dublin to send two members 
to. Parliament contained nothing of a 
sectarian tendency, 288. 

Jongleurs, how they amused their guests, 
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Lands—the best only are cultivated when 

population moderate, 70—advance in 

price of corn a warning to extend cul- 
tivation, 71—effect upon the commu- 
nity, ibid.—evil of proposed grants in 

Western Australia, 78— anxiety of 

settlers to procure. them, 80—a pur- 

chase-price compels labour for hire, 81 

—too high a price would act as a tax 

thereon, 82—a medium price obviates 

all objections, ibid.—revenue derived 
from them in the United States of 

America, ibid.— employment of pur- 

chase-money as an emigration fund, 83. 

Lachesis, one of the weird sisters, 38— 

a Greek allegorical being, its peculia- 

rity, ibid—the texture of human life 

ascribed to her, 67. 

Labour for hire, rendered necessary by 
fixing a price upon land, 81. 

La Rochefoucault Liancourt (Duke of) 
proceeds to meet Louis XVIII in 
England in 1814, 19. 

Legacies to Catholic chapels and priests, 
for the offering up of prayers and 
masses for the benefit of testators, 
declared void by the Master of the 
Rolls, 271. 

Lingard (Dr.) letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor respecting the ‘“ Declaration 
against Popery,” made by her Majesty 
in the House of Lords, 265. 

Luther, his boundless credulity, 119— 
complaint of St. Simon against him, 
156, 

Literature—Italian and French, 547. 


Malta, Bishop of, his refusal to take the 
Catholic oath, brought by Dr. Philpotts 
in aid of his charge of perjury against 
Catholic members of Parliament, 495. 

Magnetism, definition of, 203—discovered 
by Mesmer, 205—modes adopted for 
eliciting its effects, 206—all bodies in 
nature alleged to be susceptible of it, 
207—sensations felt by the patients, 
ibid.—instances of its effects, 208— 
alleged facts, how to be explained, 215 
—report to the French Academy of 
Medecine, 216—experiment tried by 
Berna, 223—its failure, ibid.—reflec- 
tions, 225. 

Mamelukes in Egypt, retrospect of their 
history, 443—their rebellion against 
the Turkish power, ibid.—are at length 
subdued, ibid.—their civil wars, 443— 
they sympathized not with the natives, 
444—they defeat the Turks at Daman- 
hur, 445—uare joined by Mehemet Ali, 
ibid.—who dooms them to destruction, 
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449—British expedition in their favour, 
451—its failure, ibid—Mehemet Ali 
plans their extermination, 453—and 
succeeds in his object, ibid.—their fate 
not commiserated, 454—their charac- 
ter, ibid. 

Marriages, mixed, question respecting 
them in the Rhenish provinces, 234— 
were sanctioned by ancient custom, 
provided the children were brought up 
in the Catholic religion, ibid.—brief of 
Pius VIII, ibid.—convention between 
Prussia and the Archbishop of Cologne 
in 1834, 236—Gregory XVI disap- 
proves of the practice prevailing re- 
specting them, 245. 

Marriages of the Irish peasantry, 429. 

Marie de France, Lays of, 131. 

Magistracy in Ireland, necessity of its 
complete revision, 470. 

Martineau (Miss) her incorrect portraiture 
of the Irish peasant, 413. 

Maronites and Druses, driven to open re- 
sistance by the treatment of Mehemet 
Ali, 460 


Mahmud (Sultan) orders Mehemet Ali, 


Pasha of Egypt, to annihilate the Wa- 
habites, 452— claims his assistance 
against Greece, 457—engages in war 
against him, 459—his troops are de- 


feated, 460—Russia interferes to pro- 
tect his capital, ibid.—his resources in 
spite of defeats and ill omens, ibid. 

Manufactures, the spread of, would con- 
duce to the welfare of Ireland, 416. 

Mesmer, the discoverer of animal magne- 
tism, 205—indignation felt at his ex- 
hibitions, 206—he is compelled to leave 
Paris, ibid. 

Mehemet Ali, his origin, 440—his hum- 
ble occupation in early life, 441—rises 
to notice in the French invasion of 
Egypt, ibid.—not discouraged by de- 
feat, 442—dismissed by the Turkish 
general, 445—joins the Mamelukes, 
ibid.—dissembles towards the Sultan, 
446—named Pasha of Egypt, 448— 
dooms the Mamelukes to destruction, 
449—disobeys the firman displacing 
him, 450—is confirmed in his dignity, 
451—is ordered to annihilate the Wa- 
habites, 452—plans the extermination 
of the Mamelukes, 453 —invites their 
beys to a banquet, and puts them to 
death, as well as their followers, ibid.— 
takes and destroys the capital of the 
Wahabites, 455—unites to Egypt all 
the countries watered by the Nile, ibid. 
—his plans of improvement, 456—is 
ordered to crush the Greek insurrec 


tion, 427— sends Ibrahim Pasha to 
Greece, ibid.—engages in war against 
Sultan Mahmud, 459—and defeats his 
troops, 460—is compelled by England 
and France to desist from farther ag- 
gression, ibid.—his treatment of the 
Maronites and Druses, urges them to 
open resistance, ibid. 

Metternich (Prince) his interview with 
Napoleon in 1813, 13. 

Mesmeric doctrines, statement of, by 
Baron Dupotet, 204. 

Methodist inissionary in Tahiti, his vio- 
lent proceedings against the Catholic 
missionaries, 372—he attempts to op- 
pose them, 374—his correspondence 
with the American consul to urge the 
departure of the Catholic missionaries, 
376—his assertions refuted by the con- 
sul, 382—the Catholic missionaries 
sent away at his instigation, 387—Ca- 
tholic bishop’s letter to the Methodists, 
389. 

Meyler (Dr.) his work upon Ireland, its 
wicked tendency, 461—the author a 
tool in the hands of Conservatism, ibid. 
—his hostility to O’Connell, 462—a 
Catholic by birth, he abandons his 
faith, 463—his pretended disinterested- 
ness, 464—his work a tissue of impo- 
tent railing and frothy declamation, 
465—his attacks on Lord Mulgrave, 
ibid.—his virulent abuse of O’Connell 
and the Catholic priests, 473-75—his 
misrepresentation of the actual state of 
Ireland, 479—absurdity of the mea- 
sures of coercion proposed by him, 
482 

Monastic revenues in England, their for- 
feiture created want and vagrancy, 343. 

Monasteries in England, recommendation 
of the commissioners of Henry VIII 
not to dissolve them, 426—promise to 
apply their revenues to charity, ibid. 

Moreau, cooperation of, against France, 
and promise held out to him, 12—his 
death, 14. 

Mocrish people in Spain, promoters of 
science, literature, and chivalry, 400. 
Monmouth, Duke of, by Mr. Griffin, 

notice of, 533. 

Mulgrave (Earl of, Lord-Lientenant of 
Ireland) Lord Roden’s charges against 
him, 248—his defence in the House of 
Lords, 252—the production of alleged 
facts to criminate his government proves 
a testimony in its favour, 261—his tri- 
umphant vindication of the slanders 
uttered against him, 264—the rigid 
performance of his duties has drawn 
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upon hiin the implacable hostility of 
the [rish Tories, ibid, 


Nantes, edict of, by Henry IV, 142—its 
revocation by Louis XIV caused by the 
assistance given to French Calvinists 
by Charles I, 142—was suggested to 
him by his ministers, not by the Catho- 
lic clergy, 143. 

New Zealand, its adaptation to the im- 
proved principles of colonization, 88— 
geographical position, extent, and re- 
sources, 89—population, 90—views of 
colonization, 91—character and habits 
of the natives, 92—immoral conduct of 
Europeans settled there, 94—exertions 
of religious missionaries, 95. 

Napoleon medals, struck in various coun- 
tries from 1804 to 1815, 277. 

Netherlands, its pauper colonies, unfa- 
vourable reports, 422—mendicity not 
got rid of by them, ibid.—their utter 
failure, 423. 

Nick’s (Swift) narrative of a robbery com- 
mitted by him, 365. 

Norman poetry, its connexion with Bre- 
ton poetry, 105—its mythology whence 
derived, 112. 

Nowlans (the) by Mr. Banim, notice of, 

Novels and novelists, Irish, review of, 
495. 


Numismatics, science of, wholly neglected 


in England, 277. 


Oaths in Parliament, not designed for 
political security, but belong to the ad- 
ministration of justice, 491—ill effects 
of them, ibid. 

Oaths of Catholic members of Parliament 
not violated by the arguments employ- 
ed by them in the debates on the tithe 
question, 492. . 

Outrages in Ireland, chiefly caused by a 
system of combination with regard to 
the tenure of land, 254—by trade com- 
binators, 255—and by the tumultuous 
excitement of contested elections, 256. 

Octave stanza (ottava rima) of the Ita- 
lians, its adoption by English poets, 
395—remarks upon its merits, ibid. 

Owen, his agreement with St, Simon re- 
specting the regeneration of the human 
race, 155—his plan of a cooperate 
society, 173. 

Ordination, Protestant definition of, 324. 

O’Briens and O’ Flaherties, by Lady Mor- 
gan, notice of, 501. 

O'Connell (Daniel) Mr. Binns’ visit to 
his seat at Darrynane, 437—hospitality 
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shown to him, ibid.—hostility of Dr. 
Meyler to him, as evinced in his work 
on Ireland, 462—evident falsehood of 
the charges against him as to his in- 
fluencing and controuling the Viceroy 
of Ireland, 467—his election for Dublin 
falsely alleged to have been promoted 
by the Irish government, 471—virulent 
abuse of him by Dr. Meyler, 473—his 
avowed indifference to Lord Grey’s 
measure of abolishing ten Irish bishop- 
rics, 494. 
O'Donnel, by Lady Morgan, 499. 


Parce—see the Weird Sisters. 

Padilla (Maria de) her character as given 
in history and romance, 400. 

Paoli, a leader of the patriotic party in 
Corsica, 2—summoned to appear at 
the bar of the Convention, 4—treats 
with the British admiral for the inde- 
pendence of Corsica, 5—recommends 
Pozzo di Borgo as president of the 
Council of State, ibid. 

Peleus and Thetis, the marriage of-—the 
poem of Catullus treats the subject 
according to Roman prejudices and 
opinions, 55. 

Pedro of Castile, a poem written in the 
octave stanza, or heroic measure of the 
Italians, 395—is conceived in a spirit 
tending to revert to the singular tone 
of heroic romance, 398—its merits, 
399—Pedro of Castle known in history 
as Peter the Cruel, ibid.—extracts from 
the poem, 401—Peter the Cruel sug- 
gested by Edward the Black Prince, 
4C4—through whose agency, ibid. 

Philpotts (Dr.) Bishop of Exeter, charges 
Catholic members of parliament with 
perjury, 486—utter fallacy of his argu- 
ments in proof of the charge, 487— 
brings in aid of it the refusal of the 
Bishop of Malta to take the Catholic 
oath, 495. 

Pius VIII, bis brief respecting mixed 
marriages, 234, 

Protestantism, aristocratic character of, 
141—its alliance, in France, with un- 
believers, 144. 

Protestants in Ireland, alleged persecu. 
tion of by the government, 248—suf- 
ferers in no greater proportion than 
Catholics from the prevailing outrages, 
254—alleged murder of clergymen offi- 
cially denied, 258—violence of public 
writers in their party, 259, 

Protestant Church, ascendancy of, in the 
Irish House of Commons, established 
in the reign of James 1, 291—the sacra- 
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mental test imposed by the university 
of Dublin makes infidels of those it de- 
coys from Catholicism, 306. 

~~ neglect of, at the present day, 
393. 


Profits and wages, why so low in England 
and so high in America, 75. 

Poor laws, their effects if introduced into 
Ireland, 418—voluntary charity more 
effective, 425—they are reprobated by 
Mr. Binns, 428. 

Poor laws in England, object of early 
legislation respecting them, 
* statute of labourers” passed in 1351, 
ibid..—they originated in the 43rd act 
of Elizabeth, 426—subsequent enact- 
ments, ibid.—writers who proclaimed 
their inefficiency, 427—reform of them 
how operating, ¢bid. 

Poor Scholar (the) by Mr. Carleton, notice 
of, 535. 

Pozzo di Borgo, of a Corsican family, 1 
—abode of the patriotic party, 2—re- 
presents Ajaccio in the French legis- 
lative body, ibid.—advocates war, 3— 
returns to Corsica and joins Paoli, 4— 
origin of the enmity between him and 
Bonaparte, ibid.—proceeds to England 
to his diplomatic career in the service 
of Russia, 8—rejoices at Bonaparte’s 
downfall, 18—attends the Congress of 
Vienna, 20—his advice on Bonaparte’s 
return to France, ibid.—his interview 
with Wellington before the battle of 
Waterloo, 21 — foresees the tragical 
seenes of July 1830, 26—remains am- 
bassador from Russia after the change 
of dynasty in France, 28—reluctantly 
accepts the embassy to London, 31— 
his private character, 32. 

Population, surplus of in Ireland, absurd 
ery on the subject, 419. 

Prussia, attempts to suppress the Papal 
brief condemning the doctrine of Her- 
mes, 233—and to introduce a total 
change in the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, 235 — convention with the 
archbishop of Cologne in 1834, 236— 
as to mixed marriages, 236—artifice 
towards his succession in 1835, 237— 
resolves upon employing force to attain 
its end, 241 — the archbishop is ar- 
rested, 242 — allocution of Gregory 
XVI regarding its conduct, 244. 


Religious system of the ancients, 33— 
influence of the Greek religion on the 
Roman and Italian characters, 34. 

Reformation, the fathers of, said to have 
separated less from the CatholicChureh 
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than their successors have done, 309 — 
what was gained by it, ibid.—it pulled 
down the safeguards of religious truths, 
ibid. — attained nothing on behalf of 
good discipline nor of spirituality and 
perfection of inward life, 329—ruin 
which it caused to the German empire, 
ibid.—admitted by Protestants to have 
been too hasty in dealing with outward 
observances, 330—is a work presenting 
a series of shocks and convulsions re- 
gulated by human passions, 334. 
Reformed clergy in Ireland, the whole 
body was puritan in the reign of James 
I, 292—convocation of, ib.—confession 
of faith, drawn up by Archbishop 
Usher, ibid.—question of receiving the 
eanons of the Church of England sub- 
mitted by the Lord Deputy to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 293. 


Rivals (the) by Mr. Griffin, notice of, 
533 


Richelieu (Duke of) succeeds Prince Tal- 
leyrand in the presidency of the French 
councils, 22—his feelings on signing 
the Treaty of 20th Nov. 1815, 23. 

Roland (Chanson de) 126. 

Rome, its religion adopted the legends 
and fables of Greece, 34—fate, how 
understood, 40 — opinions respecting 
the triple number, 44— limitation of 
life, 49—military service required of 
each citizen, 49—marriage ceremonies, 


Roden (Ear! of) his violence at Protestant 
meetings in Ireland, 247..his attacks 
upon Lord Mulgrave, 248. .their utter 
failure, 249. 

Robespierre intended to establish a new 
religion, himself the Mahomet of it, 
145. 


Robbery was formerly the hereditary 
birth-right of the brave, 357, . penalties 
affixed to the offence, 388. .claimed all 
the chivalric attributes,339. . executions 
for, in the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth, 343..how depicted on the 
stage, 346..complaints against those 
who killed for theft, 361--extent to 
which carried, 362. 

Robin Hood, sayings and doings of, 339. 

Russia, its persecution of the Catholic 
religion, 267. 


Salicetti (house of) of the republican 
faction in Corsica, 2..Salicetti accuses 
Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo of meditating 
the separation of Corsica from France, 


Shepherd (H. J.) merits of his poem, 
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Pedro of Castile,398- its beauties,401. . 
his tragedy of the Countess of Essex, 
406. 

Senegal, French mission to, in 1785, 181 
.-its object, ibid...project for organ- 
izing a government, 182..commercial 
rivalries between British and French 
merchants on the coast, 189. 

St. Simon (Henri de) account of his life, 
148. .his works, 149, .his theory of the 
perfectibility of the human race, 150.. 
its absurdity, 151 -+ his complaint 
against Luther, 156..his new Christi- 
anity, 157. 

St. Simonism, object of its authors, 139 
-.its doctrines, 140, 158--claims to be 
the new saving religion, 160. .consti- 
tuted after the revolution of July 1830, 
161. .sermons preached by its fullowers, 
162... its theory concerning women, 
166-+horror manifested at it, 176.. 
traces left of the society, 178. 

St. Simonians heve always spoken with 
respect of the Vatholic Church, 153.. 
their pecuniary resources, 161. .elec- 
tion of their supreme father, Enfantin, 
162--their dissentions, 165..and dis- 
persion, 167..many return to the Ca- 
tholic faith, 172. 

South Australia, system of colonization, 
82..funds how raised, 87. 

Somnambulism, remarks upon, 229. .sur- 
gical operation performed on a patient 
under its effects, 230..audacious blas- 
phemy of those who have ascribed the 
prophecies and miracles to the som- 
nambulic vision, 231. 


Tracts for the Times, a work written by 
Protestant divines with a view to revive, 
in the Anglican Church, a love of an- 
cient principles and practice, 308..and 
to enforce its claim to authority upon 
the laity, ibid. 

Tales of Fashionable Life, &c., by Miss 
Edgeworth, notice of, 496. 

Tales by the O’Hara Family, notice of, 
503. 

Tales of the Munster Festivals, by Mr. 
Griffin, notice of, 515. 

Talleyrand (Prince) his cabinet formed 
under the auspices of Wellington, 22.. 
succeeded by the Duke of Richelieu 
through the influence of Russia, ibid. 

Trappists, order of, in Ireland, descrip- 
tion of their seat at Mount Melleray, 
436..their expulsion from Melleraye 
abbey in Brittany in 1831, ibid...land 
granted to them by Sir Richard Keane, 
ibid.. «gratuitous assistance of the Irish 
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people in raising their habitation, ibid. 
-+have converted a wilderness into a 
fertile spot, ibid. 

Tahiti, island of, Catholic missionaries to 
it, 372..they obtain an audience of 
Queen Pomare, 374. . her letter to them 
ordering their departure, 375. .corres- 
pondence of the American consul re- 
monstrating against the order, 377.. 
they are sent away at the instigation 
of the methodist missionary, 387.. 
Queen Pomare’s letter to the Catholic 
bishop, 387. 

Tasso, translations of, their relative me- 

rits, 396. 
Tracy’s Ambition, by Mr. Griffin, notice 


of, 

Tithes in Ireland, the standing cause of 
popular vexation, 488..a change does 
not involve a wresting of Church tem- 
poralities or clerical revenues, 492, 

Tithe question, oaths of Catholic mem- 
bers of parliament not violated by their 
argument in the debates thereon, 492 
+. concerns every being in Ireland 
having landed interests or subsisting 
by agricultural labour, 494. 

Trouvéres, their character gradually as- 
sumed by jongleurs, 125. 

Tubber Derg, by Mr. Carleton, notice of, 
536 


Turpin, his robberies and death, 366. 


University of Dublin, its advantages to 
students, 281..their religious princi- 
ples not interfered with, ibid.. .objec- 
tions to which the institution is liable, 
283. - designed for Irishmen ofall creeds, 
285..its foundation, ibid...oaths and 
qualifications of scholars and fellows, 
295..exclusion of Catholics and Dis- 
senters through bye-laws of the College 
Board, 298..proofs that they had no 
power of dispensing with the old or 
enacting new laws, 300..liberality of 
the present board, 305. 


Vagrancy in England formerly punished 
by the most atrocious laws, 425. .their 
inefficiency, 426. 

Voluntary charity, pauperism in England 
formerly relieved by it, 426. .promise 
given at the suppression of English 
monasteries to apply their revenues to 
charitable purposes, 426. 


Wahabites, theirencroachments in Arabia, 
452..Mehemet Ali ordered to annihi- 
late them, ibid..-he takes and destroys 
their capital, 455. 
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Wages, nature of, 172. 

Waste lands in Ireland, their cultivation 
recommended towards affording relief 
to the lower orders, 417..means to be 
employed, and difficulties to be over- 
come, 419, 

Wakefield (Mr.), his evidence on coloni- 
zation, 78. 

Wesley, his childish credulity, 120. 

Western Australia, evils of proposed 
grants of land, 78. 

Weird sisters (the Parce) supposed to 
govern fate, worship of them in ancient 
times, 37..their attributes, 38. .opi- 
nions of writers respecting them, 44.. 
task assigned to them in the old Roman 
religion, 48- - they allotted fate through 
the instrumentality of words and signs, 
59..they prophesied and imparted re- 
velations, 60..their power of granting 
and restricting, ibid...an. unkind and 
malignant nature ascribed to them, 62.. 


their restrictive power observed par- 
ticularly in death, 63..belief that if 
they were removed, life would be infi- 
nite, ibid...the gods occasionally sub- 
ject to them, 65..late writers of anti- 
quity make them rulers of time, 66. 

Wellington, Duke of, his interview with 
Pozzo di Borgo before the battle of 
Waterloo, 21. 

Wild Irish Girl, by Miss Owenson, notice 
of, 499." 

Women, theory of St. Simonism concern- 
ing them, 166..their prerogatives in 
Christian society, 174..horror mani- 
fested at the new theory, 176. 

Workhouse system in Ireland, evil effects 
of its introduction, 418, 


Zodiac, degrees of, the lots imparted by 
destiny were believed to depend upon 
them, 66. 
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